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POETRY: A Magazine of Verz? 

MR. AIKEN'S BOW TO PUNCH 

Punchy The Immortal Liar, by Conrad Aiken. Alfred A. 

Knopf. 

Four years ago I reviewed for Poetry a book by 
Conrad Aiken — Turns and Movies, it was called. Looking 
back at that review I see that I accused him of being 
derivative, always haunted by the ghosts of the other 
story-tellers in verse. And I added : 

This is the more unfortunate because Mr. Aiken has invention, 
vividness, compression and at times a pleasing lyric quality. His situa- 
tions are real situations, swiftly told, his technique easy and effective. 
It is hard to say just where the authenticity seeps out, yet the total 
effect is that of a clever craftsman, working well in the medium of his 
day, yet never quite reaching to the heights. 

Today that accusation no longer stands, the authen- 
ticity no longer seeps out. Conrad Aiken has found him- 
self. 

Punch, The Immortal Liar is a real achievement. All 
the good qualities of his earlier work are here — the inven- 
tion and swiftness and surety of his narrative sense, the 
vividness of phrase and of situation; and they are no 
longer troubled by ghosts. Even the witty acerbity which 
in Mr. Aiken's prose criticism, in Scepticisms and else- 
where, makes one instinctively doubt his judgments, feel- 
ing that some personal complex must underlie so inclusive 
a displeasure — even this acerbity is of value in Punch, 
since one cannot doubt Mr. Aiken's judgment of a char- 
acter of his own invention. 

Developing the technique he used so effectively in 
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Mr. Aiken's Bow to Punch 

Sen/in, Mr. Aiken has divided his poem into a number of 
short facets, telling the story from different angles. This 
cutting the story apart serves a double purpose: it avoids 
the strain put upon poetry by a long sustained narrative — 
a strain which the medium can seldom if ever survive, 
and it serves to throw his character into relief, to show 
Punch in the round. 

The section called What Punch Told Them contains a 
real masterpiece of bragging- — the good old robust brag- 
ging of burlier days, with a big sweep of imagination, a 
dash of Rabelais and a fine abandon. The pathetic inade- 
quacy of the man behind the bragging, as it is later re- 
vealed, comes with great poignancy. 

To my thinking however the Epilogue is a mistake. 
Mr. Aiken has thoroughly established in the body of the 
story the thesis that all men are puppets. And when the 
reader has accepted this it is disconcerting to find it stated 
explicitly in the epilogue that the author of the book is no 
exception to the rule of mankind. But this is quite unable 
to spoil what is otherwise a very fine piece of work. 

Here is a lyric, spoken to Punch in a dream, which 
gives the mood of the gallant and pathological bragga- 
docio of the story. 

Solomon, clown, put by your crown; 
And Judas, break your tree. 
Seal up your tomb and burn your cross, 
Jesus of Galilee! 

For here walks one who makes you seem 
But atoms that creep in grass; 
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You are the pageant of his dream, 
And he will bid you pass. 

Let Rome go over the earth in gold 
With trumpets harshly blown! 
For here comes one whose splendor burns 
More gloriously, alone. 

Heliogabalus, laugh your last! 
Queen Sappho, lie you down! 
Punch the immortal shakes the seas 
And takes the sun for crown. 



A CONTRAST 



E. T. 



In American, by John V. A. Weaver. Alfred A. Knopf. 
The Well of Being, by Herbert Jones. John Lane Co. 

These two -books offer an interesting contrast of char- 
acter, mood, manner. Here are two young American poets 
starting out from the same town — Chicago — with talent 
and literary ambition. The one explores the neighboring 
streets, shops, parks; and his first book presents the every- 
day adventures of every-day city people in the slangy 
jargon with which they disguise the English language. 
The other goes to London as the best place in which to 
work out a literary career, and seeks beauty not in com- 
mon life but in refined and sophisticated experience. Two 
sonnets, both love lyrics, will present the resulting con- 
trast better than pages of disquisition. The first, Au 
Revoir, is from Mr. Weaver's book: 

Don't kiss me! Not no more! . . . Oh, can't you see? 
Everythin's perfect now, the way it is. 
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